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INTRODUCTION 


The Haitian “Marvelous” Lives 


In his introduction to his world-renown novel, The Kingdom of this World, one of the twentieth cen- 
tury's leading literary voices, the Cuban novelist Alejo Carpentier, wrote that during his stay in 
Haiti in the 1940s, he found himself “in daily contact with something we could call the rea/ mar- 
velous. 1 was treading earth where thousands of men eager for liberty believed...I entered the 
Laférrière Citadel, a structure without architectonic antecedents...I breathed the atmosphere cre- 
ated by Henri Christophe, monarch of incredible undertakings...With each step I found the rea/ 
marvelous.” 


The real marvelous, as Carpentier describes it, is that intangible echo of past pains and triumphs 
in Haitian religion, speech, song, dance, painting and writing. To illustrate this Haitian marvelous 
spirit (or one can also say this marvelous Haitian spirit), Carpentier cited pre-independence 
heroes like Jamaican-born Boukman and one-armed Makandal, who is said to have turned into 
an insect in order to escape his fiery execution. Makandal's myth, Carpentier concedes, is “mar- 
velous literature at its peak,” in that it fed the collective faith that contributed to the slave upris- 
ings, which led to Haiti's independence. 


I kept thinking of Alejo Carpentier as 1 admired the wonderful words and striking images in this 
book. What would Carpentier have made of these exceptional manifestations of the real mar- 
velous that have sprouted — in reverence and anger, in celebration and commemoration — two 
hundred years after our collective march into world history? Across oceans of space and time, 
through painful migrations, returns, adjustments and adaptations to new climates and languages, 
the Haitian marvelous lives on. 


Why have we not made more of this magnificent legacy that has so impressed C.L.R. James, 
William Wordsworth, Alejo Carpentier and others? Have we digressed from the courageous path 
that our valiant ancestors, literally, blazed for us? And what of the next two hundred years? True 
to the Haitian marvelous spirit, this book ponders all these questions and more, without too 
much idealization or lament. For as Alejo Carpentier reminded us more than fifty years ago, the 
Haitian marvelous is neither self-pitying nor excessively impractical. It is as much undeniable rev- 
elation as it is spiritual exaltation. 


<> Edwidge Danticat 
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ENTWODIKSYON 


Yon Liv-Sezon 


Si mò te konn pale, yon lòt fwa ankò, Moriso Lewa t ap bese byen ba pou di “Mèsi Papa Desalin.” 
San Desalin, pa gen Ayiti. Desan zan endepandans lan chita sou fòs ponyèt Desalin. Lane demil 
kat te dwe batize tankou womansye Jean Métellus ta di “Lane Desalin” se sa ki te dwe fèt. 


Men si sa pa fèt, sa pa deranje anyen. Gen patriyòt ki chwazi jan pa yo pou di Desalin mèsi. Pou 
yo, Desalin se tout yon Peyi, se tout yon istwa. Pami moun sa yo nou jwenn Ella Turenne, sanba, 
bon jan pitit fi Anakawona ki mete sou pye yon gwo travay. Li ekri yon liv ki rele: 
revolution | revolisyon | révolution 1804 - 2004: An Artistic Commemoration of the Haitian Revolution, 


Yon gwo tit, se vre! 

Men tout sa se chay la, twòkèt la dèyè. Lè w louvri liv la se tankou w antre andan yon mize. Liv 
la gen penti, li gen ekriti. Epi chak tèks osinon chak penti fè nou wè aklè bon moman ak move 
Moman nan istwa peyi Ayiti depi mil ui san kat pou rive jous jounen jodi a. 

Travay sa a te mande anpil ladrès pou kole ansanm tèks kreyòl, tèks franse, tèks angle san youn 
pa jennen lòt. Se konsa sans goumen, sans diskriminasyon lang yo mete tèt yo ansamn pou fòme 
yon bèl antoloji koulè lakansyèl. 


Pou travay sa te fè kòm sa te dwe, Ella te mache cheche. Epi li te jwenn... 


Li te jwenn kèk bon tèks ektiven natif-natal. Li sèvi ak yo kòm jandefòs pou bay liv la bon jarèt. 





revolution | revolisyon | révolution 1804 - 2004: An Artistic Commemoration of the Haitian Revolution se yon 
liv-sezon. Yon liv-sitwayen. Yon liv tout Ayisyen dwe li. Se Premye boujon ki anonse yon bèl 
zezon kiltirèl pou 2004, 


«» Cauvin L. Paul 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pa kriye Ayiti, pa kriye 
Sonje lè w te kanpe sa w te ye 
Se manman libète 
Si w tonbe wa leve 


15 Août 1791. L'orage gronde. Les éclairs zèbrent le ciel. A la lueur des torches vacillantes une 
réunion se tient. Boukman, sa stature de géant encore agrandie par l'explosion des éléments en 
furie, harangue la foule des délégués d'une voix de stentor aux grincements d'acier. Le pacte du 
sang est scellé. Le martyre de Makandal n'a pas été vain car la lutte totale pour la liberté galvanise 


les bras et les coeurs. 


21-22 Aout 1791. Nègres, négresses aux pieds nus, aux dos couverts de cicatrices, aux yeux rouges 
ardents de justice, portent le fer et le feu à la plus belle province de l'enfer saint-dominguois. Deux 
cent quatre-vingt-neuf ans après la première importation d'Africains sur cette terre gorgée de 
sang, de tortures, de travaux forcés, de viols, de racisme, d'évangélisation sauvage, le compte à 
rebours vient de commencer. La révolte deviendra révolution et sorties des canons des fusils. Gras 
les balles vengeresses siffleront que l'heure de la reddition des comptes ne saurait plus attendre. 


29 Novembre 1803. Pendant douze ans et trois mois, acceptant tous les sacrifices, machant des 
balles de plomb pour apaiser leur soif d’assiégés, empoisonnant les sources, brülant la terre, 
coupant tous les moyens de survie de l'ennemi, ils ont vaincu le maître insolent, dit non à 
l'esclavage, bâti la liberté et érigé le plus beau des monuments a la dignité humaine. Eux les 


“damnés de la terre!’ 


Et la nouvelle fit le tour du monde d'alors. Et les puissances tremblèrent. Et l’histoire du monde 
changra. Et la première et unique révolution victorieuse d'esclaves prouva que le droit, pour une 


fois, fit céder la force. 


Voilà ce que revolution |revolisyon | révolution fait exploser dans ses pages. Ces poètes, ces artistes, ces 
“konpòz,” ces “sanba,” entonnent le chant de l'aube nouvelle des peuples qu'Haiti inspira par sa 
longue marche sur le chemin de l'indépendance. Combat exemplaire de ces nègres et négresses 
africains devenus Haitiens, nos ancêtres, dont le souvenir ne peut s'éteindre même en ces jours 
amers d'un bicentenaire au gout de larmes. 


Amis lecteurs, ouvrez ce livre. Puisez-y la force pour les batailles à venir; Pinspiration pour 
d'autres sommets à conquérir. Hier eux; demain, pourquoi pas, nos enfants! Haiti 2004 l'exige. 


revolution | revolisyon | révolution: un livre qui célèbre la dignité humaine arrachée des serres du colon 
sanguinaire. Un livre qui incite les peuples exploités à chérir à jamais l'éclatante mémoire d'Haiti 
1804! Et, surtout, un livre pour qu'Haiti 2004 se souvienne qu'elle est mère de liberté! 


<>Max Manigat 
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NOTES FROM THE EDITOR 


As Haiti celebrates two hundred years of independence, this collection of creative works will be 
born. There could have been no better way to pay homage to the ancestors who paid for my free- 
dom with their very souls than to offer what is dearest to mine: art. 


There is talk of whether two hundred years of independence is worth celebrating. Haiti is 
undoubtedly one of the poorest countries in the world. It has rarely enjoyed peace. Its own expa- 
triates are not willing to set foot on once familiar ground. One can easily say the future looks 
very grim for Haiti. 


Although 1 am not trying to mask reality, there is another side to Haiti the media and the naysay- 
ers rarely talk about. The other side of the story is about the soul of a people. The soul that 
wanted liberation so badly they were willing to get it, as Malcolm X put it, “by any means neces- 
sary.” Haiti's soul, no matter how bruised, battered and worn, is still alive and kicking. This has 
to be worth celebrating. 


The arts are a critical part of Haitian culture and history. Initiated by a Vodou ceremony at Bois 
Caiman that included drumming, dance and sacrifice, the slave rebels used this creative spirit to 
signal to slaves all over the island that the revolt was to begin. Over time, the African traditions 
of song, oral storytelling, dance, and visual art were not lost, but strengthened by the people as 
a way to hang on to their roots and histoty. 


As the evolution of Haitian people and their culture continued to develop, so did forms of 
expression. More people were able to read and write and what was oral tradition became written 
expression in the form of prose and poetry. Music adopted African, French and Latino rhythms 
and traditions and transformed into twoubadou, racine and konpa. Visual art went from being 
“primitive” and self-taught to becoming modern and incorporating styles from the early Haitian 
masters and other artists from the Diaspora. Especially in the cases of visual art and poetry, Haiti 
has a rich and extremely well developed history. It is nearly impossible for one to walk in the 
market streets of Haiti and not be exposed to aisles upon aisles of paintings, steel sculptures and 
painted bottled and vases. Even the tap-taps, a nickname for taxis, are all ornately decorated with 
bright colors and bold patterns while displaying proverbs wherever there is room on the vehicle. 
Phrases such as “Dye bay tout bagay” (God gives everything) and “En Dieu nous nous confions,” 
(In God we trust), speak not only to Haitian spiritual roots, but also allows the outsider a glimpse 
into the creative nature of the Haitian soul. 


revolution |revolisyon | révolution, in the spirit of the event it celebrates, will reconnect those who have 
forgotten and illuminate those who do not know about the wonder and amazement of one of 


the most important events to occur in history in the past 200 years - the Haitian revolution. 


<>Ella Turenne 
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“In overthrowing me, you have cut only the trunk of the 
tree of liberty. It will spring again from the roots for they 
are numerous and deep." 

— Toussaint L'ouverture, 1802 


“Koupe tèt, boule kay!” 
— Jean-Jacques Dessalines 1803 


“L'union Fait la Force." 
—Quote from the Haitian Flag, 1804 
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Middle Passage [1992] 
Jean Dominique Volcy 
Acrylic on Canvas, 24" x 24" 


In the early sixteenth century, Africans were sold to European traders and brought to Saint 
Domingue, now known as Haiti, by French colonists to be used as slaves. During the trip to the 
Americas, known as the “Middle Passage,” Blacks endured unspeakable hardships in the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Many of them died on the ships either from the harsh conditions or by 
their own hand.! In this painting, the artist depicts a slave ship in the “Middle Passage.” The 
plight of the slaves is equated with that of Jesus Christ, who became a martyr and was betrayed 
by one of his own people, just as many Africans were forced to sell their own to slave traders, 
An African mask with a crown of thorns nailed to a cross invokes a parallel between Christ's suf- 
fering and that of the slaves, A dove, representing hope and divine spirit, encloses these symbols. 
The use of religious symbolism is not uncommon in Haitian art; Roman Catholicism and Vodou 
are Haiti's two main religions and can be seen in many artistic works. 
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200 


Barbara Sanon 


There were 200 soldiers in complete 

decorum prancing in their former 

Masters’ old clothes. 

200 children feeding off bones 

near the Latibonit River, 

I know that is what you see. 

But I am telling you about the 

200 soldiers marching forward 

as the Marseillaise danced in the distance. 

A faint sound. 

There were 200 Black men dressed in 

red with no epaulets, just shoulders up to 

their ears in pride. 

200 black hands holding onto the wooden plank 
of a drowning sailboat along the Atlantic ocean. 
I know that is all you can see. 

But let me tell you about the 

soldiers. 

There was a once slave standing in front of them; 
leading in front of them, deftly. 

His face dark, his eyes wide as he took in 

the celebration he orchestrated while his 
Master slept. 

200, 300, 100,000. More Black soldiers 

came and followed the once slave with 

the wide eyes. 

We lost count. 

The year 1804, it was so long ago. 

Oh, but so many black hands holding 
machetes and anything they could find. 
Destroying, Uprooting, Commanding. 

200 white strips of cloth were torn from 

flags as the Marseillaise silenced her dance. 
Then 200 blue and red pieces floated in the air 
on their own. 
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1 know you want to talk about the misery, 
the sorcery, the trickery. 

I know. We have time for that for those 
are all your words. But I need to tell you 
About all those Black soldiers who were 
born slaves. 

No, I do not deny the 

200 children feeding off the one bone. 
I see them too. 

I also see what they see. 

200 soldiers who were 

their father's father's father's father. 
They miss them as their teeth crack 

on the one bone. 

If the 200 men were here, 

they would cradle these children 

and nurse them. 

And show them how to 

lift their shoulders up to their ears 

even while they suck on the one bone 
you threw at them for 200 years. 
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A Mes Chers Ancêtres 
Marie Thérèse Viltus 


Arrachés à leur patrie 

Enlevés à leurs familles 

Les voilà entassés, navigant 

Vers une île inconnue, vers Haïti 


Destination atteinte 

Ils sont vendus comme des objets 
Maltraités, humiliés sans raison 
Sous une domination tyrannique 


Quels crimes ont-ils commis? 

Etre né avec la peau noire? 

D'hier à aujourd'hui, peau noire 

Signifie pour certains l'humiliation et la mort 


Mais deux cents ans après 

Fatigués de cette oppression 

Lassés de cette discrimination 

Ils se firent payer en monnaie de sang 


Assistés de généraux mulatres et noirs 
Ils brisèrent le joug immonde 

Et Haïti est devenue à la face du monde 
La première république noire. 


<><><> 


To My Dear Ancestors 
Marie Thérèse Viltus 
[Translated by Marie Thérése Viltus] 


Taken from their home country 
Taken from their families 
There they are piled up going 
to an unknown island, to Haiti. 
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Arrived at their destination 

they are sold as things 

mistreated, humiliated without reason 
under a tyrannical domination. 


What crimes have they committed? 

To be born with black skin? 

From yesterday to today black skin 

means for some people to be humiliated and killed. 


But after 200 years 

tired of this oppression 

annoyed at this discrimination 

They make them pay with the cutrency of blood. 


Helped by the generals Mulatto and Black 
they broke free of the vile yoke 

and Haiti became in the world's face 

the first Black republic. 




































































L'esclave [1990] 
Jacques Guerdy Préval 
Oil on Canvas, 40” x 60” 


By the eighteenth century, Saint Domingue had become perhaps the wealthiest colony in the 
Caribbean. Coffee, sugar and cocoa were its main crops, and the French guarded the colony and 
its products jealously. The colony was governed by French law. The French also maintained a 
strict monopoly on trade of all kinds. Thus the only means to maintain profitability and expand 
the island's economy was to continue to increase the labor force. Since the labor force was entire- 
ly slave-driven, this meant not only pushing existing slave labor to increase productivity; it also 
brought an increase in the number of new slaves imported into the colony. As a result, slaves 
became a critical component in both the building of Saint Domingue’s infrastructure, and in its 
profitability. Despite their importance to this island’s prosperity, slaves were treated so badly that 
they died in staggering numbers, bringing into existence a tragic cycle: in order to support the 
demand, slave-raids in Western Africa had to continue, more slave labor had to be imported, 
bringing more Blacks into the misery of slavery.” 
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Revolisyon Milwisankat 
Edner Saint-Amour 


Nan lane milsenksantwa 

Kolon blan se te sèl wa. 

Yo fè ti nèg nwè soti Lafrik 
Vin fè lesklavay sou tè Lamerik. 


Nan kalvè lanfè lesklavay 
Nou te pase twa syèk nan tray. 
Nou t ap sekle anba kout frèt 
Nan men kolon ki te sèl mèt. 


Men te gen anpil mouvman 
Pou soti nan grif kolon blan. 
Menmsi tout pa genyen siksè 


















































Lit esklav yo te sou rout pwogwè. 


Makandal se te wa mèt maronay 












































Ki te konn fè kolon pase anpil tray. 











Misye te konn sèvi ak gwo pwazon 
Pou fann zizi pete fyèl blan kolon. 


Nan lane milsètsankatrevenwonz 
Tout esklav te move tankou kong. 





Boukman te fè yon gwo soulèvman 
Tout eslkav te patisipe an gran jan. 


Tousen Louvèti bò lane milwisan 
Te mete kanpe yon lame anganman. 
Li te pwoklame otonomi peyi a 
Leklè rantre li gaye jwèt kat la. 


Desalin di si yo depòte Tousen an Frans 
Pa gen lapenn pou kolon nan soufrans. 
Misye sèmante tan pou li sèvi kolon yo 
Li prefere mouri antere nan tonbo. 
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Lane milwisantwa nan mwa novanm 
Tout esklav te pran zam kanpe djanm. 
Kout kanno tap limen tankou zèklè 
Se konsa tout blan te kouri vole gagè. 


Nan jou premye janvye milwisankat 
Enben kat lanfè esklavay la te rebat. 
Sendomeng te vin Ayiti Endepandan. 

Se konsa nou te soti nan grif kolon blan. 


ESE 


The Revolution of 1804 
Edner Saint-Amour 
[Translated by Mathieu Turenne] 


In the year of 1503 

The white colonizers wete the only kings. 
They made the Black man get out of Africa 
To be in slavery in America. 


In the cavalry of slavery hell 

We spent three centuties in hardship. 

We were forced to weed under the crack of the whip 
In the hands of the settler who was the master. 


But there were a lot of agitations 

To get out of the white colonizers claws. 

Although all of them were not successful 

The struggle of the slaves was on the way of progress. 


Makandal was the King Master of the runaways 

Who gave no end of trouble to the colonizers. 

This man would use strong poison 

To slash the gizzard and blow the gall of the white settler. 


In the year 1791 
All the slaves moved like eels. 
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Boukman called for a big meeting 
Every slave attended seriously. 


Toussaint L'ouverture around the year 1800 

Put on foot an army of turncoats. 

He declared the autonomy of the country 

But Leclerc came and scrambled the cards of the game. 


Dessalines said if they deport Toussaint to France 
There would be no pity for the settler in suffering. 
He swore that rather than serving the colonizers 
He would rather die and rot in a tomb. 


In the year 1803 in the month of November 
All the slaves armed themselves standing still. 
Gun shots brightened the sky like lightening 

Forcing the white man to run for his life. 


On the first day of January 1804 

The cards of the hell of slavery were reshuffled. 

Saint Domingue became Haiti independent. 

This is the way we liberated ourselves from the claws of the white colonizers. 
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Strange Fruits [2001] 
Blondèl Joseph 
Mixed Media, 5' x 10' 


The habitual maltreatment of slaves was commonplace in Saint Domingue as in other parts of 
the world where slavery existed. Slaves were beaten, starved, hanged, raped and tortured for per- 
ceived and often arbitrary infractions. Slaves were considered less than human beings - indeed, 
animals had more privileges and were regarded more favorably than slaves were.3 The language 
of their colonizers, French, was imposed upon the slaves, with savage penalties for use of lan- 
guages other than the colonial mother-tongue. In order to communicate with colonists while 
holding on, at least on some level, to their indigenous African languages, slaves were forced to 
create a mixture of Native and African languages with French. This mingling of languages devel- 
oped into Kréyol, the language most widely spoken in Haiti today. Similarly, after slaves were 
bought to Saint Domingue, they were forced to abandon their African religions and adopt 
Christianity. Despite this, they retained a connection to the spirit gods from Africa. As a result, 
Christian figures are routinely used to represent Vodou "Iwas" or spirits. In this painting, the 
artist depicts some of the harsh treatment endured by slaves. Despite constant oppression, the 
slaves were successful in maintaining the vibrant Vodou tradition that continues to this day." 
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Lam Lam Dlo (Pyes) 
Doumasfis Lafontan (Ogounati) 





Van soufle 

Loraj gronde 

Kout zèklè 

Fènwa 

Je wè Ansyen Lannuit 
Anba twopik 

Sou yon tè mòn 
Ayisyen pran nesans 


Nou anvizaje kòmansman te di 
Yon gwoup moun ekzile 

Bani nan esklavaj 

Sepandan, nèg pa t vwayaje senp 
Nèg te pote aspè kilti ki te siyifikatif 
Tabli pami pakèt gwoup etranje 
Granmèsi entèlijans 

Fòs 

Alyans 

Yo rive domine anviwonman yo 
Elaji tankou tach lwil 


Nèg devlope yon langaj, pale nèg kreyòl 
Pawòl kreyòl 

Se vre yon sosyete sekrè te devlope 
Men nèg pat bezwen inisye 

Atravè kont 

Nèg aprann vokabilè lwa 

Kadans lwa 

Chan dans 

Nan mannyè samba 

Wa rèn mennen seremoni bwa 


Sendomeng, koloni dwòl 
Petodyè krim 
Chodyè enjistis 
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Kolonis viv nan liks vis kapab peye 

Pitit pa t chita sou tab ak papa 

Priye bò papa 

Kolonis panse yo t ap viv nan Perle des Antilles 
Kolonis pa t wè malè pandye sou Sendomeng 


Nèg sipòte mizè, tirani 

Men nèg pa t janm aksepte esklavaj 
Kèk nèg tiyè tèt yo 

Zòt sove ale nan mòn 

Viv nan maronaj 

Kominote Lib 


Ses 


First Black Republic (Excerpt) 
Doumasfis Lafontan (Ogounati) 
[Translated by Doumasfis Lafontan] 


Breath of life 

Thunder 

Lightning 

Darkness 

The Ancient Night watching 

Under the tropics on a mountainous land Haitians were born 


We imagine the beginning was hard 

A group of Black folk sold to slavery 
Established within foreign groups 

Relying on intelligence, strength and alliance 
They dominated their environment 
Expanded like an oil spill 


A secret society existed 

But no initiation was required 

Like poets, kings and queens officiated the oral tradition 
Folk learned the vocabulary of the lwas,* 

The rhythms of the lwas, 
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Santo Domingo, this weird colony of crime syndicate 
Colonists lived in luxury paid by vice 

The son unable to sit by his father at the dinner table 
Pray by the side of his father 

Colonists believed they inhabited the Pearl of the Antilles 
They did not perceive that evil led Santo Domingo 


Our folk supported misery, 
Tyranny 

But never accepted slavery 

A few committed suicide 

Others escaped to the mountains 
Built free communities 

Like maroons lived free 





* The laws that govern the cosmos 
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Beginnings 
James E. Cherry 


In the August heat of Bois Caïman night shimmered 
around circles of dance, perspiring the spirit of Petwo, Dutty 
Boukman exhorting worshippers with words African and ancient. 


Rum stained parched lips, the rhythm of the drum intensifying 
like the pulse of a fever until the moon waxed full 
like a revelation over Caribbean sky. 


Ogoun spoke through the voice of a woman prophesying 
of Boukman, Jean-Francois, Biassou, Jeannot 
and fields white with harvest. 


The squeals of a pig were silenced at the point of a blade 


sliding over its throat, blood flowing fast, rich and black 
like a tomorrow long overdue. 
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Rebel in the Night [2003] 
Craig Anthony Miller 
Acrylic on canvas, 4’ x 5’ 


Francois Makandal was an African slave and one of the first rebel leaders in Haiti. After losing 
an arm and running away from his master, he fought plantation owners using poisons extracted 
from plants. Folklore has it that Makandal was a Vodou priest who would hide from the French 
by turning himself into various animals. Makandal recruited slaves from plantations throughout 
the island, and when the time was right, planned to poison all plantation owners in one unified 
strike. While their “masters” were weak from the poison, the rebels would strike and take over 
the island. Unfortunately, Makandal’s visions of revolution and freedom were never realized. 
Before his plan could be carried out, he was captured and publicly burned.> This painting depicts 
Makandal, who hid in the mountains of Haiti building a rebellion army of slaves. 
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Unknown Slave [1995] 
Francks Francois Deceus 
Mixed medium on canvas, 30” x 36” 


Haitians share their struggle for freedom with other members of the African Diaspora. Like their 
Haitian brethren, slaves imported into the United States, other Caribbean colonies and the coun- 
tries of South America all engaged in fierce and protracted battles to gain freedom.! In this paint- 
ing, the artist portrays images of ancient warriors on the road to fight for freedom. At the bot- 
tom of the piece is Neg Maron, or Maroon Soldier, a historical representation of a runaway slave. 
In many Caribbean countries, the Neg Maron is a symbol of strength, struggle and liberation. In 
this instance, he is shown using a conch shell to communicate with other Maroons. A monument 
of the Neg Maron is located near the National Palace in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
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Istwa d'Ayiti 
Berthony Dupont 


Grenadye alaso! 
Nou se yon pèp 
Bwakayiman 

Yon pèp ki fè 
Lakrètapyewo 

Nou se yon pèp 
Makandal 
Boukmann, Gomann 
Kapwalamò 

Nou pa pè lanmò 
Lanmò se fimye 
Pou lavi boujonnen. 


Nou se yon pèp 
Doko 

Tamayo 

Anrikiyo 

Padrejan 

Yon pèp Manikatèks 
Defile, Mantou... 


Nou konn tonbe 
Nou konn leve 
Tonbe leve! 


Nan Ravinakoulèv 

Nou fè kanno chante 
Chante liberasyon 

Tankou larèn Anakawona 
Nou fè kanno sèmante 
Libète ou lanmò 

Nou se yon pèp konsa 
Yon pèp Pyèsili 
Benwabatravil. 

Nou gwonde pase loray 
Nou se yon pèp Bwawontonè 
Nou leve Wochanbo 

Frape Wochanbo atè Vètyè 
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Ble blan wouj ajenou 
Ajenou atè Vetyè 

Nou se yon pèp konsa. 
Yon pèp Akawo, Kawonabo 
Jilbredamoyiz 
Chalotenmakadye 

You pèp Lamatinyè 
Tousen brav brave danje 
Ak Desalin 
Chalmayperal 

Ayiti kanpe djanm 


Sou de pye geriya | 
sou de pye revolisyonè | 


Lenin vin suiv Desalin 
Mati vin suiv Louvèti 
Nou se yon pèp konsa. 
Grenadye alaso! 


<><><> 


Haiti’s History 
Berthony Dupont 
[Translated by Mathieu Turenne] 





Troopers charge! 

We are the people of 
Bois Caïman 

The people who made 
La Crète-a-Pierot 


We are a people of 
Makandal 

Boukman, Gomann 
Capois-La-Mort 

We do not fear death 
Death is a fertilizer 
for life to grow. 








We are a people of 
Doco 
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Tamayo 

Enriquillo 

Padre Jean 

A people of Manicatex 
Défilée Mantou. . . 


We have fallen 
We have risen 
Fallen and risen! 


At Ravine-a-Couleuvres 
We made the guns sing 
Sing liberation 

Like Queen Anacaona 
We had the guns swear 
Liberty or death 

We are a people like that 
A people of Pierre Sully 
Benoit Batravil. 


We fought past lightening 

We are a people of Boisrond-Tonnerre 
We defeated Rochambeau 
Forcing the French tricolor 
To kneel before us at Vertiéres 
We are a people like that. 

A people of Akao, Caonabo 
Gilles Bréda Moise 

Charlotin Marcadieux 

A People of Lamartinière 
Toussaint Brave 

Has braved great dangers 
Along with Dessalines 
Charlemagne Péralte 

Haiti stands still 

On her two guerilla’s feet 

On her two revolutionary feet 


Lenin followed Dessaline’s path 
Marti followed L’ouverture’s path 
We ate a people like that. 
Troopers charge! 
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Grateful du Bois Caiman [2000] 
Jean Richard Coachy 
Acrylic on canvas, 36'x 24" 


The Vodou ceremony held at Bois Caiman by the slave rebels is one of the most important 
events in Haitian history. The Bois Caiman meeting was called by Boukman, an important slave 
leader. Its purpose was to incite a general slave revolt. Considered the “official” launch of the 
Haitian revolution, the uprising that took place immediately after the August 1791 ceremony and 
was widespread and devastating. In an attempt to free themselves from slavery, slaves burned 
many plantations to the ground. In this painting, the artist depicts the Bois Caiman ceremony, 
which included a sacrifice of a pig to the gods. The slaves used drums and chants to communi- 
cate with each other throughout the island and to signal that the revolt was to begin? 
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flection of a Follower 
t rick Sylvain 


ish I could see you galloping straight and firm 

your white stallion with that fatherly smile of love 

u've bestowed upon us soon after you hammered 

se French chains loose. For a moment, we were unfettered. 


w I miss seeing you breaking ears of corns 

d smelling their sweet northern splendor, 

perhaps watching you listening to humming birds 
h your hands slightly crossed behind your back. 


chief! Your wish was for the land to be ours, 

gently tilting it and gathering in the Town Square 

free and equal men who could enjoy a calm evening walk 
A one's chosen lover and planning to raise unchained tots. 


nember those long days before our emancipation, 

‘the weight of those baskets filled with yams would press 

tope straps deep onto our shoulders, leaving bloodied worm-sized 
Sand the hot sun would singe our cuts. Still, we carried on. 


: slashed by whips, our sweat fed the hungry ground, 
yes burned with anger; still we carried on like iron donkeys. 
byou came with your sharp glimmering swords slashing 

ons throughout the island, forcing battered wills to stand. 


eneral! Even the mountains bemoaned your absence, 
lashing and burning are starving the very ground 

P end on. Now, in some parts of the choked land, our hoes 
reaking only stones and the rain is proving merciless. 


lid you put down your guards? Colonizers with conniving guns 
only to greed. You sir, a crystal of a man, knows the abundance 
ht. Since your capture, despite the formidable force of the French, 
lacious mouths cried liberty and our cannons blazed your light. 
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Toussaint Bréda L’ouverture* 
This Universal Man 
Denizé Lauture 


He was 

An African 

A slave 

A coachman 

They called Toussaint 


It was 

In the hills 

Of an island 
On a plantation 
Called Bréda 


He was 

An African on the island 
A slave on the plantation 
A coachman of the hills 
He was Toussaint Bréda 


There were 

Slaves in arms 
Brutal slave-traders 
A hell-like colony 
Total barbarism 


And rose up 

A beacon 

A star 

Lightning 

And L'ouverture 





He became the beacon 

Of the slaves in arms 

The bright star of the colony 

The lightning-rod of the slave-traders 
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L'ouverture against barbarism 
He became Toussaint L'ouverture 


A man born slave 

A slave turned veterinarian 
A veterinarian leader of men 
A leader guiding humankind 


General Toussaint L'ouverture 


Ultimate smith of brotherly love 
Thundering comet of freedom 

Blinding sun of equality 

A titan of humanity 

TOUSSAINT BRÉDA L'OUVERTURE 
This universal man! 


'anslated from the original French poem Toussaint Bréda L'ouverture, 
t Homme Universel. 
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Toussaint L'ouverture on his Horse “Bel Argent” [1988] 
Charlot Lucien 
Oil on Canvas, 36" x 30” 


A former slave, Toussaint L'ouverture - already in his fifties - took over the slave revolt in 1791, 
successfully organized it into a revolutionary movement, and, after defeating the occupying 
British and Spanish armies in Saint Domingue, crushed France’ power over the island. 
Nicknamed “Old Bréda,” L'ouverture is considered a hero and is one of the most celebrated fig- 
ures in Haitian history. For ten years he led Haiti in the struggle for independence and adopted 
the name L’ouverture because it was said that he was able to “make an opening” wherever he 
went. For several years at the end of the eighteenth century and into the nineteenth century, 
thanks to L'ouverture, Haiti was free from the shackles of slavery and enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity. His defeat of the French troops eventually thwarted Napoleon's plan to launch an attack 
on the United States using Haiti and Louisiana as a base. Indirectly, L’ouverture’s efforts led to 
the sale of the prized Louisiana territories to the United States. In 1803, L’ouverture was cap- 
tured by the French and sent to Fort de Joux, a prison near the Swiss border. There he died.3 The 
revolution, however, continued led by freedom fighters such as Jean-Jacques Dessalines, Henri 
Christophe and Alexandre Pétion. 
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Note to the Haitian Revolution 
Danielle Legros Georges 


thunder 
cracks the sky goes 
light returns 
darkness 

If not for you I might have been writing in French 

here in these United States, as I might have been speaking 

French here in these United States. You named yourself, 

You crushed Napoleon's campaign to consume a large part 

of these United States-beginning with Louisiana. 
in the long pit 
the market's length 


a fire eats refuse 

air of tires, air of orange 
peels smoke of air 

the charcoal sellers skirts 
are black and tucked 
between their knees 

the air waves its dark hand 
the market carries on 

its breathing 


If not for you we would not be paying-still 
for our uppitiness, for our marooning, for our 
Creoleness, for our Blackness, for our living, 
for our Africaness, for our humanity, for 

Our artistry, paying. We are consumed for 
daring, for keeping our knowledge of you. 


thunder 

cracks the sky goes 
light returns 
darkness 

the market carries on 
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Heroine Maroon Slaves [2001] 
Ulrick Jean-Pierre 
Oil on canvas, 48" x 60” 


Even before the revolution itself began, women played an integral part in the fight for freedom. 
Heroines such as Anacaona, the Native princess who fought against the first artiving colonists, 
and Défilée la Folle (the Madwoman), who fought alongside Jean-Jacques Dessalines and even- 
tually buried his ravaged body, embodied the spirit of resistance and revolution.“ Their militant 
actions frequently shocked even the most hardened rebels. Not content with staying on the side- 
lines, women were out on the battlefield, fighting side by side with their male counterparts, in 
some cases even leading the troops. They saw themselves as equal to men whether they wete on 
the cane field or battlefield. This painting depicts a “fam vanyan” (strong woman), symbolic of 
the many strong Native and Haitian women who gave their lives in the struggle for freedom. 
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istwa d'Ayiti Bliye Yo 


Rien 


n pakèt fanm vanyan, fanm solid ke listwa peyi d'Ayiti Toma bliye 
ezwen reekri yon lòt istwa pou nou bay fanm sa yo plas yo merite 
yiti Toma te la, avan kolon panyòl ak fransè yo te vin pran piyay nan peyi a te 
anm ki t ap batay 
u sonje ke listwa rezistans Dayiti Toma te komanse byen lontan avan tevolisy 
1, fanm ke istwa d'Aayiti bliye yo te toujou ap konbat pou Ayiti, men nou mem 
ou pa bliye fanm yo... 
ou pa bliye Anakawona ki te lite kont panyòl yo 
ou pa bliye Zabèt yon fanm mawon ki te toujou ap teziste kont kolon yo 
ou pa bliye Katrin Flon ki te koud premye drapo nou an an 1803 
ou pa bliye Marie-Jeanne ki te batay nan lame revolisyonè a, Desalin te rann li 
j nan Krètapyewo 
ou pa bliye Defile ak tout lòt fanm vanyan yo...se yo ki te toujou nannan tout 
lisyon ki te fèt nan peyi d'Aayiti 
ou reekri listwa pou nou bay fanm vanyan sa yo plas yo nan istwa peyi d'Ayiti Toma 


<> 


Forgotten Women in Haitian History 
slated by Mathieu Turenne] 


e are Many courageous women, strong women forgotten in Haiti's history 

need to write her story to give these women the recognition they deserve 

ce the discovery of Haiti Toma, before the Spanish and the French came to ransack 

it land, there were fighting women 

“need to remember that the resistance movement for Haiti Toma started long before the 
evolution, women forgotten by Haiti's history were always fighting for Haiti, we shouldn't 
get them. . . 

member Anacaona, who fought against the Spanish 

“member Zabèt the runaway slave who constantly resisted against the colonizers 

member Catherine Flon who sewed our first flag in 1803 

member Marie-Jeanne who fought with the revolutionary army, Dessalines payed her 
lomage at Créte-a-Pierrot 

emember Defileé as well as all the other brave women. . .they were the ones who were 
always involved in the revolution for Haiti 

a story must be rewritten to give these courageous women their places in the history of 
Haiti Toma 
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1804 [2002] 
Nazaire Hertz 
Mixed Media, 8' x 16’ 


The legacy of the Haitian revolution has been extensive - socially, economically, culturally, spiri- 
tually, its people are still affected by the struggles of the slaves two centuries ago. Haiti’s soul, 
Strength, and beauty are portrayed here, and its past struggles are directly related to its current 
Ones. In this image, Haiti, illustrated by the overturned head, represents the drowning or the 
ettuggle of Haiti and its people. Always in search of “a better life” from the days of the revolu- 
tion to today, the artist depicts “boat people” and their constant rejection from foreign borders. 
Th the midst of all this chaos, there is still beauty within the Haitian soul, as personified in the 
Neg Maron on one side and a Haitian woman’s face on the other. 
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With a Thousand Faces, You Came* 


(to the unknown women warriors of the Haitian Revolution) 


Linda Cousins 


How often I called 
for your unknown yet powerful 
Presence. 


“They had to have been there. 
There must have been so many. 
Who were they?” 

— Those women warriors 

of the Haitian Revolution? 


No one for so long 

could recall your names, 

washed away like your ancient blood 
shed with your brothers, husbands, 
sons, and fathers 

in the Haitian Revolution. 


Yet I continued to call 
and suddenly, 
as if bidden by the conch shell sounding 
of the Unknown Maroon, 
you came, 
with a thousand faces, 
with a thousand faces, 
you came 
strolling, war-torn, weary, 
and most victorious 
over the sea and the centuries. 


Marijan Lamatinyè, 

mistress of war disguise: 

one day, a bent ebony elder, 

the next, a mulatto coquette, 
dancing with your sisters of liberty 
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hant the enemy soldiers 

to defeat. 

penetrating their lines 

ent ones to their deceived eyes 

er their weapons, ammunition, 

r people's freedom 

h your one thousand faces disguise. 


: Eres Felisite Bone 
> Dessalines, 
lurse of the Haitian Revolution” 
f the women of Leogane 
hampion of children, 
, the homeless, 
er’s tender touch to the wounded 
des, 
as worthy of hatred or disdain, Mama, 
-compassionate eyes. 


seductress and martyt, 
r warrior 

o bear grave-ward 

n casket. 


ng squad met his death, 
La tear, Mama, you refused 
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to bury Dessalines’ dishonored remains 
after he, too, lost his life. 


Ancestral warrior women of Love, 

you come with Anakawona, 

ancient, gentle Weaver 

of songs, poems, and dance, 

the peace-seeking co-ruler of Xaragua 

in Quisqueya, the invaded land: 

Like yours, 

her blood drenched heartless ones’ hands. 


She ascends before and among you, 
beyond the too-narrow gates 
of history, 

triumphantly standing 
among you, the multitude 
of unknown ones, 

the unnamed and unfamed 
who nonetheless 
mysteriously smile 

and answer the call 

moving beyond Time 

as One Powerful Spirit 
bearing a thousand faces. 


*Inspired by Haitian: A People on the Move - Haitian Cultural Heritage 
Resource Guide, published by the Division of Bilingual Education, New York City 
Board of Education, 1996. The author thanks Ms. Rose S. Anantua and Mr. Yves 
Raymond for sharing this fine curriculum. 
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Freedom Dream [2000] 
Fritz Ducheine 
Oil on Canvas, 72” x 48” 


icts Toussaint L'ouverture as Haiti's liberator, battling against the opposing 
id evil. A snake represents the evil forces; an angel protects L'ouverture. Today, 
ay symbols that serve as a reminder of this great struggle for freedom. The 
bove and located near Cap Haitian, was built by Henri Christophe after the rev- 
any threats from invaders. Although the revolution had ended, the struggle to 
dence continued. The Citadel represents power and freedom and is considered 


vorld. 
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The Maroon Soldier (Excerpts) 
Paul Laraque 
[Translated by Tontongi] 


It's the life of a Jérémie boy 
the legend of an old soldier 
entwined with the history 
of all Maroons of Haiti 


<><><> 


the children have assembled 
to play Maroon-soldier 

the children have assembled 
to divide brave from coward 


we run through the woods 

we run through the mountains 

l am a slave who broke the chains 
I am a Maroon slave 


I don't know if I am brave 

I don't know if 1 am a coward 
I know only one thing 

I don't wanna” be enchained 


I'm running I’m running 
I bump into Cacique Henty 
the first maroon of Haiti 


before that 

I met with Caonabo 

whom the colonists had killed 

I met with Anacaona 

whom Ovando had killed 

a whole race 

that the Spaniards had killed 

that the Portuguese had killed 
that the White colonists had killed 
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race 

French had killed 

race 

White colonists had killed 


Ti 


capitalists had killed 


fakandal and Boukman 

1 Chavannes 

he French colonists had killed 
ith Toussaint 

Ba naparte had killed 

tace 

had captured as wild beasts 


d uprooted as a wild plant 

e race 

t behind a cage 

tace 

id under chains of slavery. 

the Whites killed off the Arawacks 
the Whites killed off the Africans 
started killing Blacks 


foussaint’s nephew Moise 

Toussaint himself had killed 

he es and Sanite Belair 

Jessalines had killed 

lessalines 

Christophe and Pétion had killed 
harlemagne Péralte 

Sonzé and the Yankees had killed 

er oit Batraville 

Me American and Haitian squads had killed 
Mexis and Brisson 

Duvalier and the Americans had killed 


<> 
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I'm running I’m running 
into Haiti's history 
and into the history of all countries 





in the time long past 
there was a country 

that was called Haiti 
a long long time ago 


death has taken us in retail 
before it takes us at wholesale 
death is sucking us 

before it swallows us 


<><><> 


Soon we become masters of our destiny 
we shall have no more masters 

Haiti will not die 

if we're ready to die for it 


God will not save us 
there’s no savior to save us 
that which will save us 

is weapons and revolution 


Queen Sun has risen up 

Comrade General Sun has stood up 
liberty will not die 

if we are ready to die for it! 


*Excerpts from the poem Sòlda Mawon, published in the Creole poetry book, 
Lespwa/Hope, Editions Mémoire, 2001. The poem ts translated from the Haitian 
Creole by Tontongi. 
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n-Jacques Maurourd 


est fort, car je vaincrai la nuit. 

ichirons l'horreur de ces landes obscures. 
Autour de moi, les aieux, offrandes pures, 
€ plus ton front comme un oiseau qui fuit. 


dieu me parle en la mort qui te suit. 
s yeux aiment tant ta beauté impassible 
guidant sur la route impossible, 

ue pas te blesse ou chaque instant te nuit. 


it que j'écoute au creux de ma pensée 
dans le soir ébranle ta maison, 

que et sourd a la fière oraison 
Once l'espoir vers sa haine insensée; 


que je sais que l'ombre et la lumière 
é sur toi leur pale trahison, 

e sera ma gloire et ma raison, 
déchirés, méprisant la prière, 


ont tout armés d'un glaive brave et beau. 
mbat de Phomme avec les rages brutes, 
te affreuse, et du sanglot des luttes, 
nt devant le jour nouveau. 


Jean-Jacques Maurourd 
by Malick Ghachem] 


is strong, for I have vanquished the night. 

€ these obscure lands of their horror. 

led about me, the ancestors, pure offerings, 

icline your forehead any mote like a bird that flees. 
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A god’s voice speaks to me in the death that follows you. 
Haiti, my eyes love your unsurpassable beauty so 
And I went guiding you on the impossible road 


Where each step wounds you where each moment hutts you. 


Now I listen in the void of my thought 

To the evening wind that shakes your house, 

A tragic demon deaf to the proud oration 

That utters hope in the face of your unthinking hatred; 


Now that I know the shadow and the light 
Have joined to cast over you their pale treason, 
Your trial will be my glory and my reason, 
And my arms ripped out, scorning prayer, 


Will stretch out armed with a brave and beautiful glaive. 
But out of man's fight with the brute furies, 

And out of the awful grip, and the sobs of struggle, 
Will be born, laughing before the new day. 


“From Contes des Iles Savouteuses, a collection of lyrical poems about 


Haiti, Martinique, and Guadeloupe. 
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Detail from Dessalines (The Heart) [2002] 
Concept by Ben Guillory, Design by Haneef Bhatti 
Mixed Media, 5.5” x 8.5” 


1803, Jean-Jacques Dessalines created Haiti’s first flag, Dessalines despised the 
Sts and created the first “official” Haitian flag by tearing out the white part of the 
180 doing, he articulated the eradication of slavery and his declaration of Haiti as 
peoples Catherine Flon, a local woman from Arcahaie where the flag was cre- 
e blue and red pieces together to form the new flag. Blacks and Mulattos were not 
A the fight for freedom. Each despised the other for reasons that included skin 
Band social status. The new flag however, became a crucial rallying point; the blue 
Blacks on the island, the red for the Mulattos. 
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Freedom 
Ella Turenne 


Look into the oyster of the Antilles and find its pearl. 

My eyes rest on its beauty, recalling days of tranquility and simplicity. 
Multitudes of faces from places we never saw, to places we never leave, 
displaced the ancestors. 

But the roots are deep - 

in the blood, in the soul - 

and in that deep freedom rings true, from the sea to the heavens. 

Freedom is ringing in Ayiti where generations have passed since the powerless 
took hold of the world's destiny and defended liberty. 

Far from home but not without the spirit of the gods, the children of Guinea 
were all equal in the fight to save the very soul of a people. 

The cries rang out in the air: 

on the one side - 

“On va faire ces nègres payér avec leur vie!” 

on the other - 

“Nou pral bat blan sa yo! Koupe tèt yo!” 

All over blood was being shed for lands that belonged to not a one. 

Led by fearless freedom fighters Toussaint, Dessalines, Christophe, Pétion 
Boukman, Makandal, Défilée, Marie-Jeanne, 

Their hunger for freedom made the people cry 

VIV LIB OU MOURI!! 

Les Francais with their gentlemen wars called Blacks animals, 

expecting them to act like humans after being beaten, handcuffed, stolen, sold. 
At night they would chant in frenchbonics disguising sacred gods with 

pagan symbols the way they disguised their language with the tongue of the royals. 
In time 

when the beating became too much, 

when the raping became too much, 

when the brainwashing became too much, 

when the selling became too much, 

when it all became TOO MUCH, 

there went a call to the gods 

carried by ancient drum beats: 
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m over me 

e Til be a slave 
kai in my grave 
ome to my Lord 
KOURAJ. KOURAJ! 


ls answered the call and courage came blinding through their veins, 

thicker and blacker and deeper than the evil that brought them there. 

en freedom finally came it was a new day ringing in the land of the mountains. 
eedom finally came there were 

ès and unseparated families and owned land. 


in the river and smiling faces and singing praises 
ses 

raises singing 

libere!!! M libereeeeeeeeeeceece!! 


Doking for FREEDOM??? 

ARE YOU LOOKING FOR FREEDOM?! 

fo the oyster of the Antilles and find its pearl. 
it, you will see that freedom is ringing with 
ter of children not aware of first worlds, 
old voices giving timeless lessons, 

vith Mother Nature's outdoor concert, 

With the chants of revolution's symphony. 
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Revolisyon! (Excerpt) 
Barbara Victome 


Leve zam nou alè 

Nou pral rebatize tè sa 

Li pa p rele Sendomeng ankò 
Pou fè nou sonje esklavaj 

Li pap koloni vòlè yo ankò 

N ap rele l: “Ayiti” 

Peyi Endyen yo 

Peyi nou 

Ayiti 

Yon tè lib 

Yon peyi endepandan 

Se pou mo “revolisyon” an senbolize 
Linyon ti nèg nwa ak milat 
Ki pran lèzam 

Pou tout pèp 


Se nan revolisyon 

Pou n montre yo 

Nou fache tout bon 

Nou pap rete chita bra kwaze 
Pandan yap fin detripe'n 
Asasinen frè nou yo 

Ki refize soumèt 

Devan yo nou se yon ti peyi 
Men nou konnen kisa nou vle 
Nou prè pou bay vi n 

Pou nou kreye yon nasyon 
Ki bati ak fòs kouraj 

Yon peyi ki kapab 

Gouvène pwòp tèt li 

Kreye lwa pa 1 

Pran swen tout sitwayen l. 


Frè m yo 

Leve kanpe ansanm 
Pou nou chante 
Libète ou lanmò 

Viv revolisyon an! 
Viv Ayiti endepandan! 
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| (Excerpt) 
tome 
by Ella Turenne] 


zapons up 

g to rebaptize this land 

called Santo Domingo anymore 
à n remember slavery 

the thieves colonize it again 

e to call it: “Ayiti” 

's nation 


ident land 

evolution” will symbolize 

between the Black men and Mulattos 
Ip arms 


people 


h revolution 
1 show them 


fand with our arms crossed 
ransack us 

ins of our brothers 

€ to submit, 

€ ate just a small country 
ow what we want 

dy to give our lives 
nation 

ilt with courage’s force 
lat can 

own laws 


Of all its people. 


the revolution! 
W... 
“aiti s independence! 











The Verdict [1997] 
Patrick Gerald Wah (Wapage) 
Oil on Canvas, 78 3/8" x 68 1/8" 


The extent in which the Haitian revolution influenced the struggle for freedom by colonies in the 
Americas and beyond is the subject of ongoing debate. Freedom fighters such as Fredrick 
Douglass and Simon Bolivar recognized Haiti's influence in the struggle for independence. 
Countries like Cuba, Venezuela, and other Caribbean and central American nations all eventual- 
ly engaged in revolutions to overthrow the European oppressors. Whatever its influence on the 
freedom struggle in other nations, it is clear that the Haitian revolution was viewed as an alarm- 
ing development for any colonists who favored the institution of slavery.6 Today, slavery in 168 
colonial form has been eradicated, and countries founded on the basis of the slave trade now 
enjoy freedom and political independence. 





moving forward 
avanse 
avancer 
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New Feelings 
Daphney Kernizon 


Starting a new beginning 
leaving behind an end 
Hoping that this beginning 
won't leave you behind again. 


Not knowing where to go 
Not knowing what to do 
Just hoping it's a dream 
that will never come true 


Realizing that it's real 
and it's no big deal 

a long time of hurting 
and a long time to heal. 


Find the right place 

to let your feelings out 
Finding the right place 

to yell, scream, and shout. 


Seeking for the good things 
that they say come true 

but the only place to find them 
is deep inside of you. 
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L'écho du Lambi [1986] 
Rose-Marie Desruisseau 
Oil on Canvas, 36” x 30” 


Y 1, 1804, the slave colony Saint Domingue declared itself completely independent 
Ce teclaiming its native name: Haiti.! The Haitian revolution birthed a nation with 
Political, economic and social autonomy. It was a bold move, one that sent a clear mes- 
a the world: slavery was a practice that would soon come to an end across the world. 
C Fe Pendence was viewed as an extraordinary phenomenon at the time, a near impossi- 
plishment, especially when attributed to the inhabitants of a small island who wete 
/Sub-human. Nonetheless, the new republic made it clear that it was independent, and 
At it would stay. 
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The Plights of Liberty 
Cécile Accilien 


Crucified, Beaten, Harassed, Betrayed 

Resurrected, you have died a thousand deaths, you have gone through 
several revolutions since 1791. 

Unknown to many you continue to suffer. 

Crosses that you have borne for centuries even before the Great Revolution 
in Bois Caiman have marked your body, spirit and soul. 

Instead of being afraid and bitter, like the phoenix from its ashes, you con- 
tinuously rise further for your cause. 

Forsaken by those who should be defending you, you remain strong. 

In spite of all your plights you still play the sweet tunes of freedom. 

Everywhere you go you leave your power, strength and spirit. 

Denying you the chance to be yourself, your plights only serve to strengthen 
you and as a reminder of the importance of your struggle. 


Lamenting over your children that are scattered all over the world. 

In pain, sorrow, suffering and even in death you are amazing, 

Because you desire to continue the struggle for those who are not yet aware 
of liberty, freedom and revolution, you refuse to give up. 

Even if it is for just one soul you continue to fight, for you believe that 
everyone must and will know the sweet taste of liberty one day even if 
there has to be mote revolutions. 

Risky, painful, difficult, perilous and dangerous is your venture. 

Today, tomorrow and yesterday you always remain faithful. 

You continuously renew your strength and do not focus on your crucifixion 
because there are still too many that are enslaved physically and mentally 
and they must be emancipated. Your motto is: “My real life began when I 
was CRUCIFIED for LIBERTY!” 
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Crucified Liberty [1996-1997] 
Ulrick Jean-Pierre 
Oil on canvas, 48” x 60” 


aration of independence 1804 was only the beginning of its struggle for freedom, 
Or Economic freedom from the United States. The U.S. has played an integral part in 
“revolutionary history from its occupation of Haiti in 1915, to its role in Haiti's first 
election, to its current embargo campaign against the country? In this painting, the 
“Woman on the cross to symbolize the spirit of liberty and freedom - a spirit that has 
Hed since the first Africans were imported to Haiti. Other symbols include children 
If mother/motherland, Haiti, in search of more lucrative opportunities, like the 
Dream.” Dubbed “boat people,” many of Haiti's children do not survive the grueling 
aiti's borders to Miami. In an ironic twist of fate, this kind of voyage eerily resembles 
Y Haiti's African ancestors, many now buried in “Middle Passage” waters. The artist 
ages of the Haitian gourdes and the U.S. dollar, which ate in constant battle with each 
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Si M Te, M Ta... 
Emmanuel W. Védrine 


Si m te Desalin, 

M ta libere Ayiti ankò 

Si m te Tousen, 

M ta reekri 

Istwa Ayiti 

Si m te wa Kristòf, 

M ta rebati 

Ayiti 

Si m te Kapwalamò, 

M ta sot tonbe sou cheval mwen 
i Mwen ta leve 


| Epi m kontinye ap galope | pou m batay 
| Si m te Chalmayperal, 
M ta fyè 
M ta kontinye mache bwòdè 
M ta tankou yon zetwal 
K ap briye 
| Kote ki pa klere 
| M ta mache chalmayperalteman 
l Ak kè kontan 
San m pa pantan 
' Malgre tout touman 
| Tout vye pikan. 
Si m te ka rekolonize Ayiti, 
| M ta simen plan lanmou 
| Toupatou 
M ta fè pepinyè lanmou 
Pou al plante 
Lòt kote. 
Si m te ka rekolonize Ayiti, 
| M ta repran fyète 
| Desalin ak Tousen te pote 
| | Zòt t ap respekte m 
| Li pa ta meprize m. 
Si m te chèfseksyon 
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kontan. 


EL, 
Ye tèt anlè 


ap wè m kòm ènmi 


, Védrine 
y Emmanuel W. Védrine] 


try. 
g Christopher, 
d Haiti. 
ois La Mort, 
l from my horse, 


tiding it to fight. 
emagne Péralte, 
proud, 

ep on walking, 


like a star 
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In the dark; 

I would walk with pride, 

With happiness, 

Without any fear 

Despite of all torment, 

All thorns 

| If I could colonize Haiti again, 
I would make it a paradise. 

If I could colonize Haiti again, 





I would sew the seeds of love 

Everywhere, 

1 would make a nursery of love 

To be planted 

In other places. 

If I could colonize Haiti again, 

I would take back the pride 

That Dessalines and Toussaint have brought; 
Other nations would respect us. 

| They wouldn't look down on us. 








If I were a county sheriff 

In a county, 

I would act well with peasants 

And they would be happy. 

If I were a military man, 

| I would walk with pride; 

| The people wouldn't see me as enemy 
But friend. 

Someone who wouldn't shoot at them. 
If I could rewrite 

The history 

Of my country 

1 would have so much to say! 
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uld Old Breda Say? 
d to Toussaint L'ouvertute in commemoration of the 
jversary of his martyrdom) 


worn seven times 

past in his ancestral Ginen 

tk dungeon in Jura’s Fort de Joux 
Napoleon’s in-law’s court 

5 roots to stay alive 

he road to nowhere. 


la would want the island’s brave 

e memory since the original agony 
lutions to the warring curse 

ily string-pulled at will. 

da would have wished 

lantation’s offspring to aim high 

n Suckingall sows discord 

ll of those who sing hope. 


da didn't cry 

d and deceived 

e’s play of Rigaud’s aims; 
would have been pained 

wn for nightfall 

the demise of respect and fairness 
le for people 

try for country and people 

len Uncle Sam’s wrath obliges. 


would call 

Vominique’s death to be avenged 

a to be released with an apology 

d to eat on Easter Sunday 

Ce for Sandino’s heading to his death 
Colonist deceit be made an epiphany 
les rights and beauty and human dignity. 
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Old Breda would demand 

reparation for Charlemagne Péralte's death 
and for the island's fate centuries past Leclerc 
had brought imperial might for right 

be made a testimony to gloty. 


Old Breda would not want 

Iraq to be made a pretext or a saint 
nor for the museum library bombarded 
under raining missiles in Arabia 

be made an imperial glory to cherish. 


In Jura's dungeon 

Old Breda swore for his star to brighten 

and for constellations in dark alleys 

to become the lightning rod 

and for liberty’s praises to be loud 

he swore for all that had passed 

that it would not come back to haunt justice’s quest 
Old Breda would call for peace. 


What would Old Breda say 

if two hundred years have not brought 

a flowering oasis of multiple wonders 

in the heart of the plantations ills? 

What would he say if the sun turns dark 
if the nightingale has not sung at sunrise? 


What would Old Breda say 

if the people lose hope 

faced with Bonaparte double 

faced with the stubbornness of fresh feeling 
for old ills and fresh blood for burnt past? 
What would Old Breda say 

if Antoine Nan Gome is made pope 

on a Baghdad square 

live on CNN in open air? 

What would he say if our cry for help 
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d hearts? 

| Old Breda say 
ple,” thrown out, 
» island 

smething grand? 
he say 

rince is blocked 


lemory were to come back 
re again our pride? 


“Old Breda say 

loesn't climb the pole on January 1st? 
an't destroy evil curses? 

“Old Breda say 

are withered and depleted of nutrients? 
would Old Breda be 


“Open a new dawn? 
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Life or Death (About My Flag) [2000] 
Valentin Iviquel 
Oil on Canvas, 16” x 20” 









Two hundred years after the revolution, Haiti is still, in many ways, battling for freedom. Since its 
declaration of independence in 1804, Haiti has experienced only brief moments of peace 
between long periods of dictatorship punctuated by several coup d'etats. In 1990, Haiti expert 
enced its first democratic elections. Although its unique and rich history is marred with tufmOS 
the Haitian people represent a nation that has persevered in the face of adversity. Regardless q 

the dilemma in which the country currently finds itself in, Haiti is still beautiful, still awe-insplf 
ing, still rich in ways that may not be readily apparent. A popular Haitian proverb, “Nou led, men 
nou la” (we are ugly, but we are here), illustrates the tenacity and strength the Haitian people have 
exhibited while enduring slavery, revolution, poverty, social stigma and civil unrest. Ultimately, 
pride in the heritage and the thirst for freedom has kept the legacy of 1804 alive both on ™ 
island and in the Haitian Diaspora. In the eyes of Haitians, the struggle will always continue 
freedom will always live in the hearts of those who fight for it. 
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k Mitchell Armand 


‘Colonization Miseducation Oppression 
‘no Haiti's Independence 

andred years of locked doors 

ing only to fight or to kill each other 


cestors’ tears rush down the ocean like brown waters 
g through our mountains looking like the back of enslaved Africans 
refathers 

Haitian men stand in street corners 

loodshot from hunger 

n looking like death with their bellies protruding 

n in agony watching their children die 

5 beating all nights 

nt reminder of that place called Africa. 

id we get here from there? 

ve forgotten? 

Stand again and fight for our Independence 

n wide those doors slammed in our faces!!!! 
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Ode to Kiskeya? 
200 Years of Bitter Freedom 
4 ° 
AAS 
Behold a song full of misty morning... 
Sweet melody, a distant soul crying: 
“A new day now greets us; wake up and smile! 
I bring you glad tidings from your home isle.” 





I can see him...perched upon a willow. 

Standing erect, he surveys the meadow. 

He now descends the steep branch he calls home. 
He greets his hen; and now the sun has come. 


Sinners drag by to sell sweat, tears and blood, 
Barefoot, in the cow-dong infested mud. 
“Morning Sister Mary!...Morning my son!” 
It’s always good to greet a sinless nun. 


Napoleon ran home with his army. 
200 years since he left the country. 
200 long, free years have now gone by 
Yet my people still free the hunger cry. 


We've been to the mountain many a time, 
Offered to the Glory many a rhyme. 

Yet liberty remains an illusion 

No matter how sincere our vision. 


*Kiskeya is the original name of the island that 
shelters Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
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i. Tam la Citadel. I am the one who climbed the palm tree and put a 
tthe top. I am the one who screamed freedom through out the four cor- 


he earth. 


for the future come. I am setting precedents for those who have none. 


1gth. I am courage. I am patience. I am that Haitian peddler that asked 
change everyday and yet you still passed me by. I am that Haitian politician 
id not make a change and still I ask why. 


Iam blue. I am green. lam all the colors that cover the walls of our 
am gray. Iam blue. I am white. I am all the colors that the girls at school 
esses. 


am. I am tired. I am beat. I am fatigue. I am the facial expression of 
no walk miles with a bucket of spring water over their heads. I am the 
loused knuckle of those who use rocks and soap to wash the sheets for 


Iam revolution. I am freedom. I am slavery abolished. I am the 
ackle on a Maroon’s foot. I am the rebellion of slaves hiding in soot. | 
At crops. I am sun-beaten backs. I am the accumulated sweat of years of 
that didn’t last. 


NE voice of ancient kings and queens. I am rich. I am a land stripped of 
Sources. | am naturally resourceful. 


. Iam the inspiration of the Belizean flag. 1 am the one the Columbian 
ed comrade. 


am. I am culture. I am African. I am the religion that strikes fear in some. 
lé ancient practice of Vodou. 


€ I am love I am endurance. I am perseverance. I am honesty. I am loy- 
am power. I am positivity. 1 am history. 


Aaiti. I am la Citadel. I am the one who climbed the palm tree and put a 


bat the top. I am the one who screamed freedom through out the four cor- 
f the earth. 
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Haiti 1804 - 2004 [2001] 
Carlo Thertus 
Acrylic on Canvas, 10' x 36’ 


— Artist Statement, Carlo Thertus 


“In the name of freedom and humanity, today I am not a slave nor are the people of South 
America. In 1815 Simon Bolivar took refuge in Haiti’s southern territories. He asked President 
Alexandre Pétion of Haiti to help him liberate South America from slavery. President Pétion 
requested that Bolivar free all the slaves in the countries he planned to liberate, then gave him all 
materials necessary and allowed him to recruit his battalion of Haitian soldiers and freedom fight- 
ets. 


Together they loaded their ships and sailed to South America. Upon arriving on shore, Bolivat 
took the Haitian Flag from the ship and planted it on the ground. The Haitians told Bolivar he 
could not plant the flag because the people of South America may mistaken it as a Haitian inva- 
sion. Simon Bolivar ripped out the center white part of the flag, took his yellow bandana off 


ffom around his head and sewed it on top of the blue and red. This created a new flag of red, 
ue and yellow for the countries they came to liberate. As a direct result of their actions, inde- 
pendence was won in Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 


4 oday when you see any country in South America with the red, blue and yellow horizontally on 


top of one another, you'll now know where it came from. It was that same spirit of freedom that 
Prought the Haitians to fight in the liberation war in Savannah, Georgia to deliberate America 
tom Great Britain. 


Tolerance, Love, Compassion, Peace and Freedom forever. May the Divine’s energy manifest 
Positively through us and Haiti shall be blessed.” 


In this Painting (the flag), the artist uses the sun as a symbol of light and energy. The two veve 
ON the left and the right represent love and compassion within Haiti's culture (Vodou), an utge 
for the Haitian people to utilize positivity into its culture. 
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Cécile Accilien 
Cécile Accilien is currently Assistant Professor of French and Francophone Studies at Portland State Ut 
in Portland, Oregon. She has published articles, book review and translations on Francophone Cal 
tures in Revue Francaise, Etudes Francophones, Dalhousie French Studies and Diaspora in Caribbean Art an 
ing with Jessica Adams and Michael Bibler a collection of essays entitled Just Below South: Performing I He 
in the Caribbean and the Southern United States (in process). 


6. 1_5° (Amir) 
Amir is a Haitian national living in North America. He has performed at poetry readings all over the | 
States including the Nuyorican Poet’s Café. Amir writes for Word on the Street, a Brooklyn-based newspape 
currently coordinates Youth Power, a youth-led organization. He runs a regular workshop on visual ar 
helps publish several poetry anthologies a year, as well as a newspaper dedicated to young people. 


Margaret Mitchell Armand 
A writer and artist, Margaret Mitchell Armand is a community activist and peace practitioner of 
descent. She struggled to find her place in her adopted country, the United States. The memories of h 
land and her identity are the constant force in her life. She understood that to reach a goal one mi 
where the journey began. Armand claimed with pride her Vodou heritage, which became the dete 
tor in her work. She is also a doctoral student who promotes issues of equality and social justice. 


Haneef Bhatti 
Haneef Bhatti is an actor and artist. He has appeared in Don't Touch That Dial, Diana Among the A 
Bends, Find the Sun, Suicide Anyone, the independent film How to Go Out On a Date m Q 
For the Love of Freedom Part I: Toussaint (The Soul) Rise and Revolution. 


Roland Cherasard 
Roland Cherasard, originally from Brooklyn, New York now resides in Port Charlotte, Florida. He isag 
ate of Florida A&M University with a degree in Business Administration. He then went on to Flo 
University and graduated from the College of Law in 2001. Currently, he works for the Trio Academie U 
Bound program for Florida A&M University in Tallahassee, Florida. 


James E. Cherry 
James E. Cherry is the author of Bending the Blues, a collection of poems published by H&H Press with 
word by Shara McCallum. His work has been anthologized in Bum Rush the Page, Roll Call and Beyond the 
Cherry’s work has also been seen in The Chattaboocee Review, Callaloo, African-American Review, D 
and [/uminations. 


Jean Richard Coachy 
Jean Richard Coachy began his studies under the supervision of Haitian master Petion Savain in the a 
Coachy’s impressionistic, surreal and abstract style has earned him the reputation of one the leading 
Haiti. He has held many exhibits in the United States, Europe and Haiti. [llustrations of his paintin; 
seen in Jonathan Demme’s book, Island on Fire and John Allen Franciscus' book, Haiti Voodoo Kingdom 


Riviera. 
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ity educator, historical researcher, and global studies curriculum writer, Linda Cousins is an 
poet, playwright, and storyteller whose works have appeared in numerous international pub- 
ctions. The author/publisher of the Black travel guide, CARIBBEAN BOUND! - Culture, 
People, she serves as a cultural promoter of the works of ART MILOT, an artists’ collective in 
by Father Josue R. Anantua. 


Brat 
c was born in Haiti and moved to the United States when she was twelve. She is the author 
s, including Breath, Eyes, Memory, Krik? Krak! and The Farming of Bones. She is also the editor of 
Voices from the Haitian Dyaspora in the United States and The Beacon Best of 2000: Great W riting by 
f AN Colors and Cultures. Her latest book, The Dew Breaker, will be published in March 2004. 


ois Deceus 

s Deceus is one of the leading young modern painters of his generation. A native of Haiti, 
gin Brooklyn, New York, he is an award-winning artist, and was profiled in a 1998 issue of the 
ew of African-American Art. Collections include “Wheelbarrow People,” which is based on 
eus” childhood in Haiti. Characters in the paintings reflect a combination of traditional 
ings and Haitian iron sculptures. Deceus’ goal was to communicate the struggle, strength 
té of the Haitian people and ultimately the triumph of the human spirit. 


sruisseau 
€au was a painter who worked on themes in Haitian histroy. Her series of paintings on the 


La Recontre des Trois Mondes (The Meeting of Three Worlds), was published by Editions Henri 


a visual artist living in Brockton, Massachusetts and is member of the Haitian Artists 
chusetts. Ducheine’s work has been displayed in the Boston Center for the Arts, Faneuil 
of the National Center of Afro-American Artists. 


pont was born and raised in Haiti. He published his first book Pliye Pa Kase, a collection of 
1997. Dupont currently lives in New York. He is now preparing a book on Dessalines to 
ingual Press. 


Nis a historian of Haiti and a legal scholar. His is currently writing a book entitled The Old 
an Revolution. 


4S the Artistic Director/Producer of the award winning Robey Theatre Company. He has 

in film and television for the past 30 years, and won the San Francisco Critic’s Circle Award 
HOF Paul Robeson in the Illustrated Stage’s production of Are You Now or Have You Ever Been. 
€S performances of Philip Hayes Dean’s Paul Robeson, Guillory won the DramaLogue 
al NAACP Image Award. Guillory has also appeared in several films, among them the role 
lè Color P, #rple and The Tuskegee Airmen and Americas Dream for HBO. 
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Valentin Iviquel 
Valentin Iviquel is a former art teacher the Ecole Nationale des Arts (ENARTS) in Haiti an 
with many of the old Haitian masters. His inspiration covers a wide range of topics, ran 
hood, exodus, Haiti's rural lifestyle, history to metaphysical preoccupations. Iviquel's work has 
eral exhibitions, in Haiti and the United States He has been actively involved with the Haitian Ar 
of Massachusetts in exhibitions at the Boston Center for the Arts, Tuft University Arts Gallery 
of Afro-American Artists, and the Massachusetts State House. 7 


Préval Guerdy Jacques 
Born in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, Préval Guerdy Jacques is among the top Haitian artists in the work 
work shows great social and historical sensitivity that draws inspiration both from his host count 
and from his native country of Haiti. His works, which have granted him many national and 
acknowledgments, can be admired in public and private collections in New York, Paris, and Tokyo 


Ulrick Jean-Pierre 
Ulrick Jean-Pierre currently lives in New Orleans. He studied art at Le Foyer des Arts Plastiques 
the University of the Arts and the Fleischer Memorial School of Arts in Philadelphia. He also sti 
well-known Haitian painters Lavorancy and René Exumé. He is one of the most prolific contei 
artists, and is internationally known primarily as a historical painter and a portrait painter. Jean-P 
rently preparing exhibits for Haiti's bicentennial independence to take place in Haiti and Louisiana at 
locations. 


Blondél Joseph 
A native of Haiti now living in Massachusetts, Joseph is painter, photographer, sculptor and graph 
He attended the School of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and is currently pursuing a 
Education at Tufts University. He has exhibited internationally in Boston, Haiti, Holland and 


Daphney Kernizon 


Daphney aspires to be a pediatrician and “the world’s greatest poet.” Her poetry was recently featur 
son for an ESL class of students from across the world, followed by a recitation in both English: 
by the young wordsmith. 


Doumasfis Lafontan 
Doumafis Lafontan is the Director of the Lower Roxbury Coalition, a network of social, econom ic 
resources dedicated to improving the quality of life for residents of Lower Roxbury by 9 
strengthening families for a stronger, healthier community. Lafontan also serves on the Execut 
of the Board of Directors of the Haitian Artists Assembly of Massachusetts. 


Paul Laraque 1 
Paul Laraque was born in Jérémie, Haiti, and published subversive poems under the pseudonym Jace 
He was deprived of his Haitian citizenship from 1964 to 1986 for opposition to the Duvaliets' d 
1979, he received Cuba's Casas de las Americas Poetry Prize for his work Les armes Quot 
Quotidienne (The Everyday Weapons/ Everyday Poetry). He has published, among others, Ce Qui Dem p 
Remained), and Festibal (Slingshot). He is one of the editors and authors of Open Gate: An Antbolag 
Creole Poetry, (Curbstone Press, 2001). 
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e teaches at Saint Thomas Aquinas College in Sparkill, New York, where he was the recipient of 




























yard of Trustees Award for Excellence. Lauture is also an excellent multilingual performance poet 
d at the United Nations, the American Museum of Natural History, the Poetry Society of America, 
irk Public Library and Gracie Mansion. Abroad, his poetry has been published in the West Indies, 
and Canada. He has authored two volumes of poetry, The Blues of the Lightning Metamorphosis and 
mizen Weeps. He has also published two award winning children books. 


zros Georges 

os Georges was born in Haiti and raised in the United States. Her poems have appeared in numer- 
nes, including The American Poetry Review, and her work is widely anthologized. George’s awards 
Foundation Fellowship and a MacDowell Fellowship. She is the author of Maroon, her first book- 
tion of poetry. 


and an illustrator, Charlot Lucien, a native of Haiti, has illustrated books, educational materials and 
yspapers and magazines in Haiti and the United States. He conveys the depth of Haiti’s culture and 
9 endured by its people using surrealymbolism (his own mix of surrealism and symbolism) as a style, 
as one of his favorite media of expression. Lucien, who currently resides in Hyde Park, 
is the co-founder and co-director of the Haitian Artists Assembly of Massachusetts. 


is a retired Professor of City College of New York. He has taught Caribbean history, the Haitian 
d Creole for more than twenty years. He owns a collection of more than two thousand Haitian 


has published three Haitian bibliography books. 


i-Jacques Maurourd 

ques Maurourd was born in Jérémie, Haiti. She studied French culture and civilization at the 
received an advanced degree in modern literature from the University of Paris VII. A French 
irourd currently teaches modern literature and languages near Paris. Her book La Femme Noire dans 
itien (The Black Woman in the Haitian Novel appeared in 2001 (Paris, Editions des Ecrivains). 


Miller 

2003, Craig Anthony Miller, a graduate from St. John’s University with a degree in Graphic 
dly stepped into the realm of full time painting, He is now busy with commissioned pieces and 
upcoming shows well into 2004. Miller’s inspiration comes from the hardships, love, and resilience 
¥. Beauty is the word that best captures the struggle inherent within his art, as hope is the truest 
describe his sleepless landscape of canvas. 


ire was born Port-au-Prince, Haiti and lived there for 10 years until he moved to Brooklyn, New 
te had formal training in fine art and design at the Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale, Florida and the 
Li Bridgeport, Connecticut, but remembers finding his love for his craft during his years at Westhill 
in Stamford, Connecticut. He has exhibited nationally including New York and Florida. Nazaire 
SA tool to advocate for and cope with sickle cell anemia. His work can be seen on www.kreyol.com. 
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Cauvin L. Paul 
Cauvin L. Paul is co-founder of the weekly newspaper Haiti-Progrés and lakansyèl. He lives in Ney 
Doctor of Letters, lawyer and expert in education, he teaches French and Haitian and French liter si 
College (City University of New York). He is author of Le Vieux Samuel, Les Sedentaires and La Belle A 


Edner Saint-Amour 
Edner Saint-Amour was born in Hinch, in the Artibonite zone in Haiti. He studied at the Petit Seminair 
St. Martin in Hinche and at the Lycee Anternor Firmin in Port-au-Prince. In the United States, he stu 
ology at the St. John’s University. A poet, he has published in several magazines, among them Sequoya ane 
He has lived in Montreal, Canada since 1990. 


Barbara Sanon 
Barbara Sanon is an award-winning Haitian-American filmmaker who grew up in New York City. She 
her MFA in Screenwriting from Columbia University and her undergraduate degree from New York Un 
Sanon has screened at the Sundance Film Festival, the Toronto Film Festival as well as the New Ye 
Festival. She is published in The Buzterfly's Way - Voices from the Haitian Dyaspora in the United States, « 
Edwidge Danticat. Sanon is currently working on her first book, a novel set in Haiti. 


Patrick Sylvain 
Patrick Sylvain was born in Port-au-Prince, Haiti and emigrated to the United States in 1981. Poet and 
rapher, he has published poems in several magazines and is the founder of the Haitian-Americar 
Collective. His collection of poems, Zanzet, was published in Canada in 1994. He is currently finishing th 
novel Anba Bòt Kwokodil (Under the Crocodiles Boots). 


Carlo Thertus l 
As both an artist and a visionary, Carlo Thertus’ work both inspires and educates the viewer. His paintit 
in a comprehensive theme, giving a critical and much needed message to humanity. During the late eig 
had a series of dreams that confused, commanded and frightened him. These dreams were messages | th 
the world needed to know. “I am only a paintbrush in the hands of God's energy, which led me to 
with a profound message for humanity.” A warrior for freedom, Thertus’ art has proven both p 
visionary with his painting “The End. . The Beginning,” painted in 1991 in the collection of former} 
Bill Clinton since 1994 and by his painting “The Flag, What Freedom Means to Me” which was ci 
September 9, 2001. Thertus work can be seen on www.gofindart.com. 


Tontongi (Eddy Toussaint) 
Tontongi is the co-director of the Haitian Artists Assembly of Massachusetts, a poet, critic and ess 
published, among others, the poetry books Cri de Rére, 1986, and The Dream of Being, 1992. Tontongi 
in many publications including Nouvelle Stratégie, Haiti-Progrès, Haiti en Marche, Left Curve and Tanboi 
have appeared in several anthologies such as Vodou: Visions and Voices of Haiti, the Anthology of Hi a 
Massachusetts and Open Gate edited by Jacques Hirschman and Paul Laraque. Tontongi is the editor Of 
gual journal Tanbou. 


Mathieu Turenne he 
Mathieu Turenne was born in Quartier Morin and grew up in Cap Haitian, both in Haiti. A E FE. 
Academy of General Dentristry, he now lives in the United States and is President Emeritus of the A 
General Dentistry, Queens Chapter. 
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of Massachusetts-Boston followed by Eastern Nazarene College and is Founder & Editor- 
Ep, W. Védrine Creole Project.” Védrine's literary works have appeared in numerous publica- 
bon Nouvèl, Bulletin Commercial du Massachusetts, Boston Haitian Reporter, Haiti en Marche and Haiti 
sthers. Védrine has recently completed a Haitian Creole bibliography entitled An Annotated 
à Creole: A Review of Publications from Colonial Times to 2000. 


tus 

iltus, a 31-year-old Brooklyn resident, began writing poetry at a young age in both French and 
> elder sister of Daphney Kernizan, the 14-year-old poet also featured in this anthology. The 
t poet team plans to continue molding and shaping word art to express their deeper sacred 


> Volcy 

ty years, Jean Dominque Volcy has participated in exhibitions and given lectures about his 
ew York Metropolitan area. His fascinating works have captured the juries of exhibits in such 
joklyn Museum and the Bronx Museum. His painting “Flying Birds” is held in the permanent 
edger Evers College in Brooklyn, New York. Other institutions that have featured his work 
y Street Settlement House and The New World Art Center. His paintings are included in many 
es and he was recently commissioned to create a painting for the 2000 Census. 


(or “Wapage,” as he has signed his paintings since 1995) was born in Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
New York. One of Haiti’s most celebrated painters, Wah comes from a lineage of internation- 
d spent his youth in ateliers and artistic circles. His philosophy is “if you have a good heart 
life, you keep and polish your work day after day, centimeter by centimeter, trying to risk 
comprehension and the sensibility of your work through society, with no doubt of your 
inerie, I think you will make it and...people will remember you....” He has taken part in numer- 
f over 1,700 entries worldwide, his limited edition serigraph “La Princesse et ses Servantes” 
d prize silver medal at the International Competition for Screen Printing, 
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Ella Turenne has been creating as an artist for over twenty years. Her 
poetry has been showcased in various publications including Tanbou 
Magazine, The Anthology of Haitian Poets in Massachusetts, The Nubian 
Chronicles and i got somethin’ to say. She has performed spoken word 
pieces nationally at venues such as The Nuyorican Poets Café in New 
York City and the Da Poetry Lounge in Los Angeles. She is an Arts 
& Culture reporter for the Haitian Times where she co-authors the col- 
umn Pawol Konpa. 


Her visual art has been displayed at the Boston Center for the Arts, 
the Long Island African-American Museum and the Salmagundi Art 
House. She has co-curated the exhibits Exposed, Echoes of our Ancestors 
and Remember Amadou. 











| As an actress, she has performed in On Sirirer5 Row, Raft of the Medusa, 

va Atunbi!, Shades of Blue, Love Child and Working Things Out by Mwalim, which will be 
owntown Urban Theatre Festival in 2004 with Artistic Director Reg E. Gaines (author 
Noise, Bring in ‘da Funk). Ella has directed, hosted, and produced The Ella Show, and co- 
Yort film Arrangements. Ella is a member of the Harlem Theatre Company. 


d the SOULFINITE Entertainment Group, an organization dedicated to creating inde- 
is director, co-producer and actor in oodshed, SOULFINITES first independent short 
she is a member of the BLACKOUT Arts Collective, a grassroots organization whose 
ower communities of color through arts, education and activism. 


mation about Ella Turenne, visit www.blackwomyn.com. 
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Including some of the most celebrated poets and visual artists in the world, revolution 
| revolisyon |révolution 1804 — 2004: An Artistic Commemoration of the Haitian Revolution 
will mark the beginning of a yearlong éelebration of the bicentennial of Haiti's independ- 
ence. 


The collection, which includes creative works in English, Kréyol and French, will celebrate 
this accomplishment as well as communicate the importance of art as a tool to illustrate 
and explain this historic social change movement. 
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There can be no better way to celebrate the bicentenary of Haitian independence than this realization in 
pe 


words and images of Haiti's marvelous past. pi 
— Dr J. Michael Dash, Professor of French and Director of Africana Studies, New York“Umiversity 


revolution | revolisyon | révolution is a powerful work of art, activism and education every lover of Liberation 
must experience! This groundbreaking commemoration of the Haitian revalytion marks a milestone in 
bringing the spirit of militant resistance centerstage in the anti-colonial struggles of Diasporic people. 
The story of that historic uprising, as told within these pages, is a beacon to the social justice movement 
the hip-hop generation is mobilizing worldwide today. ; a 

— Bryonn Bain, Poet/ Activist and Author of Walking While Black: Race and the Prison Crisis in America 


To read this collection is to take a trip back to 1804 when the words on the Haitian flag did ring true, 
“L'union Fait la Force.” The unity and strength here is enough to make anyone proud to be Haitian. 


— Jaira Placide, Author of Fresh Girl 
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